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PEAK AND PIKE. 

I am at present trying to discover the 
history of these words, and the relation 
between them, in their application to pointed 
mountains or their summits. In prosecuting 
the inquiry I find that much more informa- 
tion is needed than I possess as to the 
chronology, history, and topography of pike, 
as entering into the names of British fills 
One knows generally that these names have 
their centre in the Lake district, in Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Lancashire - above 
the-Sands, and that they extend into 
Northumberland, Durham (?), Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Central Lancashire ; but I 
should be obliged to local readers who will 
send me lists of all the pikes in these latter 
counties. So far as I know the term is not 
applied in Scotland. But the author of 
‘Hore Subsecive’ in 1777 writes of Ader- 
gavenny’s Pike. Is there any height so called 
at Abergavenny? or to what does the phrase 
refer? Grose also, in 1790, explains pike as 
“a hill rising in a cone, such as Cam’s Pike,” 
which, from the ‘ Dialect Dict., I infer to be 
in Gloucestershire. Will any one tell me if 
“‘Cam’s Pike” is a current name, and inform 


me exactly of the situation? Are any other | 


examples of Pike known outside the counties 
above mentioned? Then, as to chronology: 
How far back can the name “ pike” be found 
as thus used? Are there any old records, or 
maps, that name any of the *‘ pikes” of the 
Lake district, or of any other part of Eng- 
land? At present (with the exception of the 
two which I have queried) I know of no 
examples before the nineteenth century ; but 
surely the Langdale Pikes, Stickle Pike, 
Causey Pike, Grisedale Pike, Pike of Blisco, 
Red Pike, Whitelees Pike, and others, must 
occur earlier! Probably Scafell Pike, now 
“the Pike” par eminence, does not, since it 


/was only in the nineteenth century that its 
| pre-eminence in height over Scafell itself was 


ascertained. The ‘Craven Glossary’ has “ Pike, 
the rocky summit of a mountain, as Lang- 
dale pike, Haw pike.” I think Wordsworth 
must also have been using the Lakeland term 
when, in his ‘ Descriptive Sketches’ of 1793, 
he says of the Finster Aarhorn, Schreckhorn, 
and Wetterhorn in Switzerland, 

And Pikes, of darkness named, and fears, and 

storms, 
Uplift in quiet their illumined fornis. 


|A still earlier reference appears in Penni- 


cuick’s ‘Works’ of 1715 (ed. 1815, p. 49), “These 
piles of stones are often termed Cairn, Pike, 
Currough, Cross, &c.” A very enigmatical 


|one occurs in Aubrey’s ‘ Wiltshire, a. 1697 


(as cited by Halliwell): “Not far from War- 
minster is Clay-hill ; and Coprip is about a 
quarter of a mile there ; they are pikes or 
vulcanos.” What did he mean or refer to? 
But the earliest use of “ pike,” in reference 
to a mountain top, known to me, is that 
contained in the ‘Wars of Alexander,’ an 
alliterative poem, apparently before 1400, 
edited for the Early English Text Society 
in 1886 by Prof. Skeat. In describing the 
crossing by Alexander of the lofty mountain 
barrier between Bactria and India, it is said 
(1. 4814) :— 
Thai labourde up agayne the lift an elleven dais 
And quhen thai covert to the crest, then clerid the 
welkyn. 
Than past thai doun fra that pike into a playne 
launde, 
Quhare all the gronde was of gols, and grouen full 
of impis. 
Here ‘‘ pike” seems to mean summit, but to 
be applied to a crest or edge rather than a 
peak or point. 
In the names of certain foreign mountains 
“ pike” was common from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century, when it was superseded 
by “peak.” The first of all the pikes was 
the Pike of Teneriffe, for which there exist 
hundreds of references, from Eden in 1555 to 
Capt. Cook in 1772-84. In this we have a 
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direct adoption of the Spanish name pyco, 
which also entered Frenchas pic(and first of all 
also in “ Pic de Ténérife”) in Fureti¢re, 1690, 
and was sanctioned only in 1740 by the 
French Académie, who cite its use in “ pic de 
Tén¢riffe, pic d’Adam, pic du Midi.” From 
the pico of Teneriffe, and probably also Pico 
in the Azores, “pike” was extended as the 
common name of a pointed summit; but 
already in 1687 it began to be superseded by 
“peak,” and in 1759 even the Pike of Tene- 
riffe had changed to the ‘ Peak.” But 
although the history of “pike” in these 
foreign names is perfectly clear, it does not 
seem to me at all likely that the native pikes 
of England were named after the Pike of 
Teneriffe ; and they show the native vitality 
of their name by remaining “ pikes” when 
the Pike of Teneriffe and all the foreign 
yikes, even the “twin pikes of Parnassus,” 
mae become “peaks.” And, of course, deri- 
vation from the Spanish co is quite im- 
possible for the Middle English “pike” of 
the * Wars of Alexander.’ 

But early mention of the English pikes, to 
fill up the space between 1400 and 1800, is 
greatly needed; and a real service to the 
difficult history of pike and peak will be done 
by every one who will send me information 
on the points asked above. 

May I ask that no one will confuse the 
matter by information about the Peak of 
Derbyshire? Etymologists now know that 
that name can have no connexion with pike 
or peak, a sharp point ; and, in any case, it 
has no bearing whatever upon my inquiry ; 
so I hope it will be left out of the question. 

On a future occasion I will, with the help 
of the information received, communicate 
my conclusions as to the origin of pike, and 
the relation in which the much later word 
peak stands to it. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 
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Sibree (James). Richard Cobden: Philanthropist 
and Statesman. Hull, London [1865]. l6mo. 
10817. a. 49. 

Walcker (Carl). Richard Cobden’s Volkswirth- 
schaftliche und politische Ansichten, auf Grund 
aelteren und neuerer Quellen systematisch 
dargestellt. Hamburg, Leipzig [printed], 1885. 
Svo, pp. vi-91. 8229. d. 35. (7.) 

Watkin (Sir Edward William), Bart. Alderman 
Cobden, of Manchester. Letters and reminis- 
cences of Richard Cobden, with portraits, 
illustrations, &c. London, Ward & Lock 
{1891}. 4to, pp. 218. 10816. g. 10. 

Withers (J. R.). Elegy on the late Richard 
Cobden, M.P. Mancheuter, 1865. S8vo, pp. 8. 


Woods i. Crawford). In Memory of Richard 
Cobden, a Sermon [on Isaiah x. 18, and 


Adelaide, 1865. Svo. 10816. bbb. 15. (3.) 
E. A. Axon. 
be continued.) 


GENEALOGY IN AMERICA, 

Witnovut any departure from democratic 
principles, the study of family history in the 
United States has been approached from 
many standpoints since our second President, 
John Adams, expressed his views of the 
matter in a letter to Hannah Adams, “ the: 
author of the first book written by a woman 
in America.” ‘‘ You and I,” he wrote, “are 


| undoubtedly related by birth, and although 


we were both born in ‘humble obscurity ’ 
{she had made this reference to herself in one 
of her dedications to him], yet I presume 
neither of us has any cause to regret that. 
circumstance.” 

“Tf I could ever suppose that family pride was in 
any case excusable, 1 should think a descent from 
a line of virtuous, independent New England 
farmers for one hundred and sixty years was a 
better foundation for it than a descent through 
royal and titled scoundrels ever since the Flood.”— 
Household, December, ...... ? 

These words call to mind those concluding 
the first chapter of Irving's ‘ Life of Washing- 
ton’: “Hereditary rank may be an illusion ; 
but hereditary virtue gives a patent of innate 

_nobleness beyond all the blazonry of the 
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sponded at some length to a request for an 
account of his family, though he had little 
time or inclination for such research. Cp. 
New York Geneal. and Biog. Record, xxxiii. 
200, 208, October, 1902. 

“Poor Richard's” autobiography evinces 
clearly enough that he investigated the 
genealogy of the Franklin family ; but we 
are rather startled by the fact, recently de- 
veloped, that he made of it a protracted 
study. Cp. ‘ Benjamin Franklin as a Genealo- 
gist, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, vol. xxiii. No. 1, pp. 1-22 (1899). 

There have been many Americans of un- 
doubted democracy who have undertaken 
more or less extensive genealogical research, 
or have confessed that pedigree is something 
more than a word. In the present genera- 
tion we have had Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ (1859, 
1882, &e.), declaring, somewhat facetiously, it 
is true, in favour of “a man of family,” while 
James G. Blaine has told us that President 
“Garfield was proud of his blood; and, with as 
much satisfaction as if he were a British nobleman 
reading his stately ancestral record in Burke’s 
* Peerage, he spoke of himself as ninth in descent 
from those who would not endure the oppression of 
the Stuarts, and seventh in descent from the brave 
French Protestants who refused to submit to 
tyranny even from the Grand Monarque.” 

“General Garfield delighted to dwell on these 
traits, and, during his only visit to England, he 
busied himself in searching out every trace of his 
forefathers in parish registries and on ancient army 
rolls. Sitting with a friend in the gallery of the 
House of Commons one night, after a long day's 
labor in this field of research, he said, with evident 
elation, that in every war in which for three cen- 
turies patriots of English blood had struck sturdy 
blows for constitutional government and human 
liberty, his family had been represented. They were 
at Marston Moor, at Naseby, and at Preston; they 
were at Bunker Hill, at Saratoga. and at Mon- 
mouth; and in his own person had battled for the 
same great cause in the war which preserved the 
Union of the States.”—Cp. ‘ Memorial Address on 
the Life and Character of President Garfield,’ 
Washington, D.C., 27 February, 1882, pp. 6-8. 

The foregoing illustrations might be multi- 
plied many times, did space permit or occa- 
sion require. They will serve to show that 
genealogy in America is not without some 
support “in high quarters.” 

Evcene Farrrrecp McPIKe. 

Chicago, U.S. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
‘1 Henry IV.,’ III. i. 131.— 


I had rather hear a brazen canstick turned. 


he adduces a quotation that proves the point. 
It seems worth notice that we obtain fuller 
details from Stow’s ‘Survey of London.’ In 
treating of Lothbury, Stow says :— 

“This street is possessed for the most part by 
founders, that cast candlesticks, chafing - dishes, 
spice-mortars, and such like copper or laton works, 
and do afterward turn them with the foot, and not 
with the wheel, to make them smooth and bright 
with turning and scrating (as some do term it), 
making a loathsome noise to the by-passers that 
have not been used to the like, and therefore [!] 
by them disdainfullie called Lothberie.” 

A delicious etymology. I presume that a 
‘“*wheel” means a “lathe.” But how one 
turns a candlestick “with the foot” only, I 
do not clearly understand. : 

Water W. SKEAT. 


‘1 Henry IV.,’ IL. iii. 38.—Hotspur, read- 
ing a lukewarm letter about the plot con- 
templated, says :— 

““O, I could divide myself, and go to buffets, for 
moving such a dish of skimmed milk with 80 
honourable an action! Hang him! Let him tell 
the king.” 

W. J. Craig says in his notes to the 
miniature edition of Messrs. Methuen :— 

“Divide myself: I have not met this expression 
elsewhere, but it may mean ‘I will mangle my good 
name.’ ” 

Surely the passage means, to paraphrase it, 
*“*T could kick myself, or beat myself, for 
being such a fool as to urge this spiritless 
creature to join in the affair.” But that being 
anatomically impossible, Hotspur premises, 
“T could ‘divide myself” make myself into 
two, that one half of myself might beat the 
other.” 


“* Poor ALLINDA’S GROWING OLD.” (See 1* 8. 
iii. 264.)—According to a story told by the 
first Earl of Dartmouth (see Burnet’s ‘Own 
Time,’ Oxford edition, 1823, vol. i. p. 458), 
his uncle Will Legge, at Charles II.’s request, 
used to sing to the Duchess of Cleveland, 
who was getting elderly, a ballad beginning 
with these lines :— 

Poor Allinda 's growing old, 

Those charms are now no more ; 

'by which she was to understand that the 
| king no longer cared for her. When writing 
| his delightful ‘Story of Nell Gwyn, more 
than half a century ago, Peter Cunningham 
}endeavoured to trace the source of these 
verses through ‘N. & sid but in vain. 
Through the kindness of Mr. G. Thorn 
| Drury, than whom, I think, few are more 


Wright’s note reminds us that the turning of | intimately acquainted with the bypaths of 


candlesticks was carried on in Lothbury, and | seventeenth-century ballad literature, I am 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


enabled to suggest that the following is what 
Lord Dartmouth had in mind :— 
A Sone. 
When Aure/ia tirst 1 courted, 
She had Youth and Beauty too, 
Killing Pleasures when she sported, 
And her Charms were ever new ; 
Conquering Time doth now deceive her, 
Which her glories did uphold, 
All her Arts can ne’r retrieve her, 
Poor Aurelia’s growing old. 
The airy Spirits which invited, 
Are retir'd and move no more ; 
And those Eyes are now benighted, 
Which were Comets heretofore. 
Want of these abate [sic] her merits 
Yet lve passion for her Name, 
Only kind and am’rous Spirits ; 
Kindle and maintain a flame. 
This is to be found among ‘ Songs in Fashion, 
Since the publishing of the last New Academy 
of Complements,’ in Head’s ‘The Canting 
Academy,’ second edit., 1674, p. 142. 
Ira Testor. 


Leonarp Cox.—According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Cox graduated at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century at Cambridge, removed to 
Oxford in 1528, and about 1546 travelled on 
the Continent, visiting the Universities of 
Paris, Wittenberg, Prague, and Cracow 
(Leland, ‘Encomia Illustrium Virorum,’ 
p- 50). If the latter date is correct, this 
was his second tour on the Continent, 
because he was at Licse (Leutschovia) in 
Northern Hungary in 1520, according to 
Sperfogel’s ‘ Chronicle’ :— 

** Kodem anno feria sexta ante Letare [16 March] 

D. M. Johann Henckel plebanus Leutschov. una 
cum judice et juratis civibus rectorem scholx 
egregium Leonhardum Coxum de Anglia poetam 
laureatum installarunt, biennio qui elapso schol 
Cassoviensis Rector factus est.” — ‘Monumenta 
Hungariw Archveologica,’ iii., Henszlmann’s article, 
p. 77 (Brit. Mus. pressmark Ac. 826,6). 
John Henckel, the friend of Erasmus and 
Melanchthon, was plebanus at Liécse from 
1513 to 1522. He became subsequently court 
chaplain of Mary, Queen of Hungary, sister 
of Charles V 


The pronoun gui undoubtedly refers to} 


Cox, and thus we learn the news also that in 
1522 he was made the head master of the 
school at Kassa, another city in the north of 
Hungary. L. L. K. 


Drapems.—In the Daily Chronicle of the 
14th inst. is the following protest against “ the 
absurd custom” of calling diamond diadems 
tiaras :— 

“ There is, of course, only one tiara in the world, 
and that is the Pope’s, and even he does not wear 
it very often. It is quite a distinctive crown, triple 


in form, and in several ways symbolical. What is 
the matter with the pretty word diadem, or the 
still better one carcanet, with its reminiscence of 
that splendid line— 

A captain jewel in the carcanet ?” 

A. N. Q. 
(The Globe edition gives the line as— 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. } 


“Ricgapoon.”—In an article in the July 
number of the Vineteenth Century, Lady 
Currie quotes the lines from Wilde's * Ballade 
of Reading Jail’ :— 

They mocked the moon in a rigadoon 
Of delicate turn and twist, 

and asks, “ What is a rigadoon ?” 

tigadoon, according to Funk’s ‘ Standard 
Dictionary,’ 1902, is (1) an old, gay, quick 
dance for two, originating, probably, in 
Provence, also the music of such a dance ; 
(2) formerly, a beat of the drum, used in the 
French army when culprits were marching to 
punishment (Fr. rigodon, a dance). 

Joun Hess. 


(See Pror. SKEaT’s note on the word, 10 S. i. 4.) 


FooTrRINTs OF THE Gops. (See 9" S. vi. 
163, 223, 322, 391 ; vii. 233; xi. 375.)—I should 
like to add to my previous articles the 
following fragments :— 

Twan Ching-Shih (d. 863 a.p.) says in his 
‘Yi-yang-tsah-tsu,’ Japanese edition, 1697, 
tom. i. fol. 9a :— 

**In modern times it is a marriage custom 

the bridegroom’s parents to come out of a side gate 
and enter through the main gate just after the bride 
has entered it, saying that they ought thus to tread 
on her footprints.” 
To judge from similar cases I have quoted 
previously, this seems to imply that the 
relatives are more closely connected by 
uniting their footsteps. 

The same work, tom. xix. fol. Ga, states:— 

‘Ifa man wishes the egg-plant tofruit abundantly, 
he should wait till it begins to blossom, and then 
cover a footpath with its leaves, scattering ashes 
over them to receive men’s steps.” 

This indicates the Chinese belief that a 
man’s foot possesses a mysterious ability to 
impart his generative power to the plants. 
KumaGusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


A Capyte. — Readers of Dr. William 
Beattie’s ‘ Life and Letters of Thomas Camp- 
bell’ will probably chance on the entry 
“ Carlyle, Thomas,” when scanning the useful 
index with which that work is furnished. 
The present writer made the acquaintance of 
this particular reference long ago, but ignored 
it, as one is prone to do with what is not 
immediately to the purpose. Recently, how- 
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ever, an occasion arose for examination of | sea must haue such a circle and needle, and then at 
| y* motion of yo" loadstone his needle will moue to 


the point, with the result that a curious |, oye Circle.” 
revelation was made. Turning tothe passage » 
indicated, one finds a long letter written by In the opposite margin are the letters D. B., 
Campbell from Algiers, one item discussed which appear to be the initials of the person 
being the Barbary fig. The following extract who gave this information to the writer 
will show what misled the index-maker in | (Heneage Finch). 

his haste :— is however, all 
“ . , telegraphic communication was be ma 
Its fruit, called the Barbary fig, so rich and ore nee 4 he parties without connecting 


delicious, grows on the road side, to the size of a 7 . ° 
lemon: it is to be had for the gathering, and sells | Wires, kc. It seems to me that the idea was 


at twelve for a sou. These are a day's food for an| suggested by the mariner’s compass, which 
Arab ora Cabyle. The latter is the old Numidian, | was then well known. eS & SA 
different both from the Moor and the Arab.” om 
[See also S. ii. 483: 6% S. ii. 266, 403; iii. 55.) 

It is very diverting to find the author of| * 
‘Sartor Resartus’ confounded with an old “Cpy you MERCY YOU FOR .INT- 
sToo.”—In ‘ Narcissus, a Twelfe Night Mer- 
= carefully economizing his dozen Bar-| riment’ (1600), in the third Porter’s speech 
ary figs. Tuomas BaYNE. | of the appendix (ed. Margaret Lee, 1893, 
r ’ N he following passage occurs at p. 34: 

wing e . " Some o em are heires, all of gooc 
lo my ee from an unknown source Seems | | beseech your jecdiahign with the rest of the wane 
worth recording in permanent form :— stooles, I would say the bench, take my foolish 

“Somebody has discovered that the editor of | iudgment, & lett them fine for it, merce them 
a backwoods newspaper in America bears the | according to their merritts and their purses, wee 
name ‘Mary Jane.’ It is rather a long way to go | shall all fare the better for it. 
= : ay which is a good deal nearer at hand. Does this pun throw light on the Fool’s 
evelyn, 2 Mary ar g » Christi 

yn, Anne, and Mary are among the Christian exclamation in ‘Lear’ (IIL. vi. 54), when 


names borne by men in this country. To balance sy - 
matters, we have the name Arthur employed for | Goneril is arraigned before the mock bench 
He may mean “I took you 


nearly all the women of the Annesley family ; while of justicers? : : 
saey Robinson is Eva Arthur Henry. The late | for one of the bench” (not a prisoner) when 
was, Ale r alia, addressing a stool supposed to represent her. 
oward. But the name Mary is popularly used in | mp sane sar in Shakes 
Roman Catholic families. Of different origin was — oy Og occurs earlier in Shakespeare 
4 . 


a curiously named son of that Lord Westmorland Poe: . 9 
who wooed and won, surreptitiously, the pretty In this ‘Merriment’ there are several 


daughter of a banker. ‘ What would you do if you! obvious echoes of Shakespeare, chiefly, as 
were in love with a lady and her father refused his | the editor points out, from ‘1 Henry IV.,’ 
showing the immediate popularity of that 

‘ i la Aye a inimitable play. But she has not referred 


the answer. Westmorland took the advice and did nw 
run away with her. The old man did not forgive |to the earlier Twelfth Night ‘ Narcissus 


the pair, but left all his wealth to their eldest ehild | acted at Court by the “Children of the 
called Sarah. To protect themselves, the anxious | Chappell” in 1571. It is twice mentioned 
called all their children Sarah, | jn Cunningham’ ‘ Revels’ Accounts’ (Shaks. 
; RoxaLp Drxox Soc., 1842, pp. 11, 13). This play is lost. But 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. _ waits the reprint of the ‘ Merriment,’ which was 
5 : acted at St. John’s, Oxford, and which the 

Evectrre Te.ecrara Anticreatep. — The | writer claims to be “ Ovid’s owne Narcissus” 
original MS. Commonplace Book, in my|(p. 6), may be, and very likely is, the old 
eee gre of that eminent lawyer Heneage | play with the Head Porter's parts added on 
‘inch (afterwards Earl of Nottingham and | to suit the situation. It is in the Porter's 
Lord Chancellor), 1647, contains on p. 467 the | parts the Shakespearian references occur. 
following remarkable anticipation of the | In the ‘ Revels’ Accounts’ we have “for the 
electric telegraph invented some two hundred | hunters that made the crye after the fox 
years afterwards :— |(let loose in the Coorte) with the houndes, 
“ How to discourse with one beyond sea. Agree | hornes, and hallowing in the playe of Nar- 
with y* party before his departure at what time | cissus”; and “money to him due, for his 
you will discourse and you may effect it thus: | device in counterfeting Thunder & Light- 
ning in the play of Narcisses.” A hunt (of 
- needle, | a hare) crosses the stage in the reprint ; and 


move a loadstone to those letter|s} of which you | é : 
would compose yo" words, and then the needle will there is a suggestion of a storm. 


move according to the loadstone, y* party beyond H. C. Harr. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES.. 


Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. — that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET XXVI.—It is so very 
remarkable that nearly all the best com- 
mentators on this sonnet fail even to attempt 
an explanation of its last two lines, that I 
am emboldened to ask the members of that 
strong body of Shaksperian experts who 
from time to time contribute their knowledge 
to these pages what is the best accepted 
solution of these following and probably very 
important lines :— 

Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee, 


prove me. 

The author clearly means that when his 
position is improved he will then remove the 
veil of secrecy at present concealing him, 
i.¢., he would show his head somewhere where 
his patron would be able to prove his identity. 
This seems to be the plain English of the 
last line. Was this promise ever fulfilled ? 
It has been suggested by many eminent 
Shaksperians that this sonnet accompanied 
*Lucrece’ when sent to the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, the “ Lord of my love.” It has also been 
suggested quite recently that the true author 
showed his head at the very beginning of the 
first two lines of * Lucrece,’ especially as they 
were printed in the first edition. My query, 
therefore, is this. Is there any better solution 
or explanation? For no Shaksperian can 
possibly accept this, plausible as it may 
appear to be. Ne Quip Nits. 


supply a list of pictures and drawings (not 
included as illustrations in editions of Thacke- 
ray’s works) descriptive of scenes in Thacke- 
ray’s novels ? 


Browntné Societies. — Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can get a list of the 
Browning Societies in England?) A. W. P. 


Mivron’s SonNNET 
As when those hinds that were transformed to frogs 
Railed at Latona’s twin-born progeny. 
_ Where shall [ find the legend of the hinds 
in question? I know, of course, all about 
the twin-born progeny of Latona. m. 2: 


_ Disragtt on Giapstone.—Can any oblig- 
ing reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ gifted with a long 
memory, tell me the date when Disraeli 


Till then, not show my head where thou mayst | early one in the éureax of the library of the 


THackeray ILtusrrations.—Can any one | [¢ is a great disappointment that the public should 


| be thus deprived o 


escribed his famous and lifelong opponent 


as “an egotistical rhetorician, inebriated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity, and 
never failing in a superabundance of argu- 
ments to vilify an opponent or to glorify 
himself”? My quotation is, I think, very 
nearly correct. Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 
45, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

| [Col. Dalbiac gives the date as 1878, and the 
| words as “‘a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated 
| with the exuberance of his own verbosity, and 
gifted with an egotistical imagination, that can at 
all times command an interminable and inconsistent 
series of arguments to malign an opponent and to 
glo himself” (‘ Dictionary of Quotations,’ 1896, 
p. 13). 


BaTHING - Macnines. — What is the date, 
who was the maker, and who the publisher 
of the earliest known engraving, or paint- 
ing, of a bathing-machine!? There is a very 


city of Hamburg. Its scene is, 1 think, 
the beach at Brighton, under the regency or 
the reign of George IV. _E. 8. Dopeson. 


ScaNDINAVIAN Bisnops.—The names and 
dates of consecration and death of the Arch- 
bishops of Drontheim, from 1148 to 1408, and 
the names and dates of the Bishops of Shakolt 
and Holar for the same period, will be very 
gratefully received by the writer, who lives 
far from libraries. FRANCESCA. 


Tuomas Hoop. —In the ‘Memorials of 
Thomas Hood’ (vol. i. p. 11) occurs the follow- 
ing foot-note :— 

“My uncle [John Hamilton Reynolds] is often 
referred to in the letters as ‘John.’ A frequent 
correspondence was kept up between my father and 
him, which would have afforded materials of much 
value towards the compilation of these memorials. 
I regret to say they are unavailable, owing to Mrs. 
John Reynolds’ refusal to allow us access to them. 


what would become its property 
after publication—the records of one of its noted 
writers. 

I shall feel greatly obliged to any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ who will tell me whether the 
correspondence referred to is still in existence, 
and if so, in whose possession it is. 

WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


Grass Parnters.—Since Lyon, the glass 
yainter, what artists have plied their craft in 
Exeter? and what of their work has been 
introduced into the cathedral? Also, can the 
Oxford artists be named after the seventeenth 
century ? We 


FLeetwoop (See 9°" S. iii. 347.) 
—In 1881 the annual meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute was held at Bedford. 
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The Thirty-fourth Report of the Bedford- 
shire Architectural and Archeological Society 
(1881) contains the following :— 

“The Fleetwood Cabinet. — During the visit 
of the Institute several members, who were in- 
troduced by Mr. H. Tebbs, visited Grove House, 
Bromham Road, the residence of Miss Corcoran, 
who kindly allowed the party to inspect the costly 


ebony cabinet formerly belonging to Bridget, | 
daughter of Uliver Cromwell, who married Lieut.- | 
General Charles Fleetwood after the death of | 


General Ireton, her first husband.” 

The report continues with a minute descrip- 
tion of the cabinet, and mentions that it 
was described in one of the magazines in 
1841. Can some Bedfordshire reader of this 
pone state who is the present owner, as 
Miss Corcoran, if living, has apparently 
removed ? R. W. B. 


Rev. Joun any of your} 
readers give me any information as to the 
life of the Rev. John Williams, forty years | 
master of Ystrad Meiric Grammar School, 


He died in 1818. 
Artuur W. Tuomas, M.D. 
Carmelita, Crabton Close Road, Boscombe. 


Cardiganshire ! 


Warton, 1764.—Any clue to the 
above, who is in the lists of people painted | 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds, will oblige. 
A. C. H. 


Hone: a Portrait.—I have in my possession 
a very fine enamel miniature of an unknown 
lady by Nathaniel Hone, signed, 1749. I 
should be much obliged if any of your 
readers could help me to identify it, or tell 
me if there is an authenticated list of 
The portrait is in 
its original pinchbeck frame, and has been 


Nathaniel Hone’s works. 


in my family very many years. 
M. NyYRen. 
14, Clifton Crescent, Folkestone. 


Lisk.—I seek information concerning a 
Nisbet's 
* Heraldry,’ vol. i. p. 216, gives: “The name 
of Lisk, Argent, three mascles azure; and on 
a chief gules as many mascles of the first.— | 
Pont’s Manuscript.” Nisbet adds no remarks 


family named Lisk in Scotland. 


of his own to what he finds in Pont. 
Davip C. Lusk. 


Exvtas Travers’s Diary.—A writer in the 
British Quarterly Review, vol. lv. (1872), says | St. Ninian’s Church 


in “ the minutest character and in very fair 
Latin.” The late Canon Overton, who pub- 
lished a book on William Law, once wrote to 
me that he had never heard of this diary or 
found any trace of it. Can any one tell me 
anything about this diary? Where can it be 
seen ? J. Foster, D.C.L. 
Tathwell Vicarage, Louth, Lincs. 


Tue Wuire Company: “ Naker.”—In Sir 
A. Conan Doyle’s novel of this name the men 
composing the company are described as 
English archers, whilst Dr. Brewer, in his 


| ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ states that 
| they were “a band of French cut-throats.” 
Were there two **‘ White Companies,” or has 
| somebody blundered ? 

| In the novel the word naker is more than 
| once used in the sense of a trumpet; but 
|does it not properly mean some kind of 
| drum ? 


{Annandale’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ and the 
* Encyclopedic’ derive naker from L.L. nacara, a 
kettledrum, and so define it. | 


Arravutt.—Can you give me any particulars 
of this family, part of which were of Rhode 
Island, N.Y., about the year 1770? 

J. 


CovuTANces, WINCHESTER, AND THE CHANNEL 
IstaNps.—On 20 January, 1500, a Bull of 
Pope Alexander VI. transferred the Channel 
Islands from the diocese of Coutances to that 
of Winchester (Rymer'’s ‘ Feedera,’ xii. 740). 
What occasion was there for this Bull? Was 
it ever revoked? Edward VI. seems to have 
ordered that the Bishop of Coutances should 
be considered as diocesan of the Channel 
Islands in all things not contrary to the laws 

|of the realn. (See ‘S. P. Dom. Add. Eliz.,’ 
ix. 38.) Where is the text of this order to 
| be found? At the beginning of Elizabeth's 
| reign the priests of Guernsey were “sworn 
subjects of the Bishop of Coutances” (‘5S. P. 
Dom. Add. Eliz.,’ ix. 53). From this it would 
appear that at some period or other, between 
1500 and 1560, the Bull of Alexander VI. had 
been revoked, Did the Pope or the Queen 
order anything further in this matter in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Sr. Cuurcu.—Bede wrote that 
was called Candida 


the unpublished diary of Elias Travers came | Casa because it was built of stone, which was 
into his possession through a friend into| unusual among the Britons. 


whose collection the MSS. of Law (author of 


Seebohm, in ‘The English Village Com- 


‘Serious Call’) and those of Dr. Lee, son-in-| munity,’ in a foot-note on p. 239, says: **To 
law of Mrs. Jane Lead, passed. Travers (1675-| make a royal house more pretentious the 
1681) was chaplain to Sir T. Barn[ar ?|diston, of | bark is peeled off, and it is called ‘the White 
Kelton Hall. 


The diary is said to be written | House.’” 
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Is it not strange that the natives should 
have given to a stone building, which was a 
novelty, the name they commonly used for 
a familiar type of wooden building? Surely 
also it is improbable that the name Candida 
Casa would suggest itself to the mission- 
aries as appropriate for an ordinary stone 
church. 

On the other hand, if “Candida Casa” was 
neither the name that the misvionarics were 
likely to give of their own accord to a stone 
ehurch, nor the translation of the name that 
the natives were likely to apply to a stone 
church, it is the name which the missionaries 
most probably did give to a royal house, and 
which would be the most natural translation 
of the native name for a royal house. 

No satisfactory site has been found for the 
original church. Could it possibly have 
been made of wood, like the house of a native 
king? Bede's tale of stone may well be an 
explanation of his own for the uncommon 
name. (It will be remembered that the 
tribal house was pillared like a rude Gothic 
cathedral ; though I am not sure that this 
makes it any more probable that St. Ninian’s 
church was of cor D. C. L. 


Tue Rectrors or Crownurst, Sussex.— 
Some years ago I published a list of our 
rectors which I had obtained from the 
Bishop’s Registry, commencing 1396. Re- 
cently, however, | have come across ‘A List 
of the Rectors, Prebendaries, and Vicars of 
the Parish of Crowhurst, Sussex, presented 
by the Crown’ (‘Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections,’ xvii. 106; xxi. 57, 58). This list 
dates from 1273 to 1471, but the names do 
not even in one instance coincide. I should 
be glad of any suggestion which would eluci- 
date this mystery. J. P. 

Crowhurst Rectory, Sussex. 


Isapetta Basset, 1346.—Isabella, wife of 
Simon, Lord Basset of Sapcote, was daughter 
of William, Lord Boteler of Wem. Was this 
the first or second William, Lord Boteler? 
Who was Isabella’s mother? She seems to 
have been living a widow in 1346. Her 
husband was dead in 1328. W. G. D. F. 


*Roap Scraptnes.’—This is the title of a 
series of twelve etchings published in 1840-41 
by N. Calvert, No. 30, Wakefield Street, 
Regent's Square. They represent coaching 
and travelling scenes, and are drawn and 
etched by an artist whose signature appears 
to be C. H. J., or it may be C. I., with these | 
initials repeated upside down. Can any of | 
my fellow-readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the 
man’s name? C. W. 8. 


Beplics, 


MARGARET BISET. 
(10% S. i. 468.) 


Tus same Margaret Biset, who saved 
Henry III. from an assassin on 9 September, 
1238, is mentioned by Matthew Paris (‘ Hist. 
Angl.,’ vol. ii. p. 380) as having been sent as 
a companion to Henry’s sister Isabel, when 
the latter went to Germany to marry the 
Emperor Frederick II. This event took place 
at Worms in the year 1235. Another maid 
also accompanied her (**Cum sua nutrice et 
magistra scilicet Margareta Biset, et altera 
ancilla aurifrigaria Londoniensi”). The story 
of saving Henry’s life is given, vol. ii. pp. 412, 
413. Margaret is there described as “ que- 
dam mulier, domine regine familiaris.” In 
the same vol. p. 468, her death is mentioned 
as having taken place at Bordeaux, 1242 
(“ obiit quoque mulier sanctissima apud Bur- 
degalim Margareta Biset”). In ‘Annales 
Monastici,’ vol. iv. p. 431, the story of the 
assassin is once more repeated. It is in that 
i of the volume which gives the ‘ Annales 
-rioratus de Wigornia.’ 

In ‘Sarum Charters and Documents’ (ed. 
by Jones and Macray, p. 74) there is given a 
deed granting to Margaret Biset a corrody 
on the Priory of Maiden Bradley, in Somer- 
setshire, in return for her benefaction to the 
house. The date is circa 1210, and the docu- 
ment is a confirmation by the Dean and 
Chapterof Sarum of an agreement between the 
Prior of Maiden Bradley and Margaret Biset. 
The facts contained in the paper are briefly 
these: Henry Biset, once patron (advocatus) 
of the priory, granted to his sister Margaret, 
inasmuch as she was devoted to a life of 
contemplation and was a celibate, the rent 
of a certain place in the manor of Burgate 
(“centum solidos redditus in certo loco in 
Manerio de Burgate”), which she for a long 
time held for her own use. But later, pitying 
the poverty of the priory and the misery of 
the lepers there, she gave up the whole of the 
rent to this hospital to be held by it for ever. 
Then it appears that the members of the 
priory assigned an income to her for life, the 
items of which are mentioned, and amongst 
which is the donation of 2lb. of pepper 
(duas libras piperis), to be presented on the 
Feast of St. Michael. Also she is to possess 
the houses which she has caused to be built 
for the establishment (“domos in curia nostra 
quas sibi fecit sumptibus suis fabricari ”). 
At her death the entire property is to belong 
to the priory. 

Under Maiden Bradley, in Lewis’s ‘ Topo- 
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graphy,’ I find it stated that at the north-east 
extremity of this village, and now forming a 
part of a farmhouse, are the remains of an 
hospital founded by Manasser Biset, about 


the close of the reign of Stephen or at the | 


beginning of that of Henry IL, and dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, for leprous women, 
placed under the care of some secular brethren 
(who were afterwards changed by Herbert. 
Bishop of Sarum, into a Prior and Canons of 
the Augustine Order). At its dissolution the 
revenue was 197/. 18s. 8d. 

It may be of interest to note the other 
contemporary Bisets mentioned by Matthew 
Paris and others. 

In ‘Chronica Majora,’ iv. 200, in the para- 


tiset’s death, Matthew Paris speaks of one 
Walter Biset, who in 1242 being defeated by 
Patrick, Earl of Atholl, in a tournament, 
revenged himself by murdering the earl, 
setting fire to the barn (Aorreum) where he 
was sleeping and burning him to death. 
Walter then fled for protection from the 
pursuing nobles to Alexander II., King of 
Scots, who allowed him to go into exile. He. 
however, came to Henry III. and complained 
that he had been unjustly banished, and 
offered to prove his innocence by combat. 
During the Welsh campaign in 1245 he dis- 
tinguished himself by martial exploits on 
board a vessel conveying provisions to the 
English beleaguered garrison. 

John Biset, d. 1241 (75 January), was Chief 
Forester of England ( prothoforestarius). He 
and Gilbert Basset (died same year) are 
described as “Anglize Magnates,” and as 
men so distinguished in arms that they had 
not their equals in the country. The arms 
of John Biset as given by Matthew Paris are: 
“ Azure, ten bezants, 4, 3, 2,1." Ata proposed 


tournament. at Northampton, which was to | 


have taken place between the English and 
foreigners (alienigene), but which was for- 
bidden by Henry IIL, he was to have fought 
on the side of the latter (‘Chron. Maj.,’ iv. 
88, 89). 

Another John Biset (Johannes Byset juvenis) 
was one of those who sent the charter of 
King Alexander II. to Pope Innocent IV. 
(‘Chron. Maj.,’ iv. 383). 

In ‘ Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum,’ vol. ii. 
three Bisets are named under date 1226 : 
Walter Biset, John Biset, and Henry Biset, to 
whom various sums of money are to be paid. 

In the ‘Chronicles’ of the reigns of Stephen 
Henry IL. and Richard I. (ed. Richard low- 
lett), in vol. iii. p. 414 (a.p. 1191), a Henry 
Biset is called a friend of the Chancellor 
Longchamp (vir jidelis sidi), and warns him 


| 1. *Chronicon 
; (ed. Rev. J. Stevenson, vol. ii. p. 221). A 
raph which follows the account of Margaret | 


of a plot that Prince John had on foot to 
|seize him; in consequence of which Long- 
champ takes refuge in the Tower of London 
and is saved. 

There is in the British Museum a seal 
| (equestrian) of one Henry Biset of ee 
bridge, co. Hants (No. 5713, early thirteenth 
| century). 

Another Biset, whose name constantly 
recurs in the records, was Manasser Biset. 
He lived in the reign of Henry IL., and was 
his chamberlain or sewer (dapifer) His 
signature is appended to many deeds. The 

following are some that I have noted :— 
Monasterii de Abingdon’ 


writ respecting pannage in the forest of 
Kingsfrith, addressed by Henry II. to the 
Abbot of Abingdon, ending thus: “teste 
Mansero Biset, dapifero; apud Rothomagum.” 
Date between 1154 and 1189. 

2. ‘Chronicles of Stephen, Henry IL, and 
Richard I.’ (vol. iv. p. 349). Confirmation by 
Henry II. of an agreement between Abbot 
Robert of Torigni and Rualend de Genéts 
(after 1166). Witnessed, “ Mansero Biset, 
dapifero.” 

3. ‘Chronicon Abbatize Rameseiensis’ (ed. 
W. D. Macray), p. 291. (a) A deed “de 
Molendinis de Iclesford.”. Henry to the 
Justices, &c., of Bedfordshire and Hertford- 
shire, to allow the Abbot of Ramsey to hold 
the mills (molendina) of Iclesford. Witnesses, 
Richard, Bp. of London, and Man{asse] Biset, 
at Woodstock (a.p. 1154-62). (4) Same date 
(p. 297). A deed * de tenuris,” witnessed at 
Dunstable by Manf[asse] Biseht (some MSS. 
read Biseth). 

4. ‘Materials for the History of Thomas 
Becket’ (vol. v. p. 73). Amongst Bo recorded 
‘as present at the Council of Clarendon when 
the Constitutions were passed (January, 1164) 
was *“‘ Manasser Biseth, dapifer.” He is also 
mentioned frequently in the history and car- 
tulary of the monastery of Gloucester. 

Baldred Bissait or Bisset (fl. 1303) was a 
native of Stirling and rector of Kingshorn, 
in the diocese of St. Andrews. To him is 
attributed the story of the Scottish Corona- 
tion Stone, which he asserted that Scota, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, brought to Scotland 
(‘ D.N.B.’). 

We find the two names Basset and Biset 
together in the ‘Calendar of Ancient Deeds,’ 
vol. ii. (A. 3221). “Grant by John de Nevile 
to Philip Basset of his manor of Wotton, to 
hold by the service of a sixth part of a 
knight’s fee. Witnesses: Gibert Basset, John 
Biset, William Maudut, and others (named). 


Seal.” There is no date to this, but in the 
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margin Somerset is given as the place. It is 
ssible that these two, Gilbert Basset and 
ohn Biset, are the same as those of the same 
names (above) who died 1241. 
In another deed (vol. i. B. 1796) a certain 


Lincs, makes a grant of a croft to Richard 
Burr’, of Ouston, and Agnes his wife, under 
date 1397. 

In Woodward’s ‘Heraldry’ the arms of 
Bisset are given (p. 133) as “ Argent, a bend 
sinister gules,” and on p. 191 other arms are 
also assigned to this family, viz. “Azure, a 
bezant” (cf. the latter with the arms given 
to Jno. Biset by Matthew Paris). 

Many of the Bisets named above seem to 
have been connected with Scotland. Is it 
not possible that they belong to the ancient 
family of Bisset, of Lissendrum, Drumblade, 
near Huntly, Aberdeenshire? For their 
descendants, lineage, &c., vide Burke's 
* Landed Gentry.’ 

It is mentioned in the ‘Rhymed History of 
Scotland’ 
England to Scotland. 

CHRISTOPHER WATSON. 

264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


She was a descendant of Manasser Biset, a 
well-known figure in the middle of the twelfth 
century, who founded the house of leprous 
women at Maiden Bradley, in Wiltshire. 
Fundatrix is here used in its common sense 


of “ patroness.” R. 


CLassic AND TRANSLATOR (10™ §, i. 508).— 
The author is Antiphanes, whose surviving 
fragmeuts can beseen in Meineke’s ‘ Fragmenta 
Comicorum Grecorum’ (5 vols. 1839-57), 
vol. iii. pp. 3 sgy., and also in Kock’s ‘ Comi- 
corum Atticorum Fragmenta’ (3 vols. 1880- 
1888). This fragment is numbered Incert. 12 
in Meineke and 235 in Kock. I do not know 
the translator. May I subjoin my own 
version, published in 1895 ?— 

A man can hide all things, excepting twain— 

That he is drunk, and that he is in love. 

Then looks and words do testify so plain, 

Himself his own denial doth disprove. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

The verse quoted is a translation from the 
Greek of Antiphanes (Middle Comedy, flor. 
¢. 360 B.C.) 


Pedia, 
aravra tTaAXa tis dv 

oivoy TE Tivwy Epwra T 
yap aro Breuparor 

Kat Twv Aoywv » WOTE TOUS 
padwra rovrovs | tavra} katadave’s Tote, 


Roger, son of Ralph Byset, of Kynnardfery, | 


that the Bissets migrated from 


/Quoted in the Epitome of book ii. of 
Atheneus, cap. 6, fin., or Teubner, § 38. The 
original is also in the Didot ‘ Poet. Com. 
Gree.,’ p. 407. The translation given by 
| Reserve or Orricers is that in Bohn’s 
‘Athenzeus,’ vol. i. p. 62, and is presumably 
by C. D. Yonge. H. K. Sr. J. 5S. 


Beer SOLD witHouT A Licence (10% §. ii. 
9).—It forms a part of my early recollections 
of my native town (Wotton - under - Edge, 
Gloucestershire) that on the fair days 
(25, 26 Sept.) any householder had a right, 
which was freely exercised, to sell beer with- 
out a licence. Such houses were distinguished 
by a shrub or bush placed conspicuously over 
the entrance door, and were hence called 
“Bush-houses.” The origin of this right [ 
have no knowledge of, but it probably lapsed 
at the reform of the corporation under Sir 
C. Dilke’s Act in 1886. The custom seems to 
be alluded to in the old adage ‘*Good wine 
needs no bush.” James T. PRESLEY. 

Cheltenham Library. 


As a fair is a franchise which is obtained 
by a grant of the Crown, did not this royal 
privilege or franchise confer the right during 
such fair times to sell beer as well as other 
commodities without the necessity for any 
‘further licence? Perhaps the General 
Licensing Act, 9 George IV., c. 61, affected 
this right. The Licensing Act of 1872 was 
| amended in 1874, when it was enacted that 


“any person selling or exposing for sale any 
intoxicating liquor in any booth, tent, or place 
within the limits of holding any lawful and accus- 
tomed fair or any races, without an occasional 
licence authorizing such sale, shall, notwithstanding 
anything contained in any Act of Parliament to the 
contrary, be deemed to be a person selling or ex- 
posing for sale by retail intoxicating liquor at a 
place where he is not authorized by his heence to 
sell the same, and be punished accordingly.”—See 
Chitty’s ‘Statutes,’ IS94, vol. v., * Intoxicating 
Liquors, Excise Licensing Act, 1825, § 11; 1828, 
$305 and 1874, § 18. 


J. Hotpen 


Lamont Harp (10% S. i. 329). — The fol- 
|lowing is my note communicated to Scottish 
| Votes and Queries, Second Series, vi. 11. Two 
ancient instruments known as Queen Mary’s 
and the Lamont harp, which have for many 
years been exhibited in the National Scot- 
'tish Museum of Antiquities, were sold by 
auction in Edinburghin March. The Queen’s 


harp was bought for 850 guineas on_ behalf 
of the Museum of Antiquities, and the Lamont 
harp was purchased on behalf of a gentleman 
whose name did not transpire, but who it is 
understood will permit the harp to be placed 
\in the museum on loan. 


Mr. HuGues may 
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note that Mr. Robert Bruce Armstrong, who 
has made a special study of the harp, will 
shortly issue his work entitled *‘ Musical 
Instruments: the Irish and the Highland 
Harps, which will deal with the Lamont 
harp and others of minor note. The pub- 
lisher is David Douglas, Edinburgh ; the size, 
large 4to, viii-185 ; price, 60s. net. 
Ropert Murpocu Lawrance. 
71, Bon-Accord Street, Aberdeen. 


Paste (10% S. i. 447, 477, 510; ii. 19).— 
In “The Cook’s Oracle...... the whole being 
the Result of Actual Experiments instituted 
in the Kitchen of a Physician...... again...... 
revised by the Author of ‘The Art of Invi- 
gorating Life by Food,’ &. Sixth edition. 
London, Printed for A. Constable & Co., 
Edinburgh; and Hurst, Robinson & Co., 
Cheapside, 1823,” p. 320, No. 434, is the 
following :— 

** Anchovy Paste, or le Beurre d’Anchois. Pound 
them in a mortar, then rub it through a fine sieve ; 
pot it; cover with claritied butter, and keep it in 
a cool place. 

“ N.B. If you have Essence of Anchovy, you may 
make Anchovy Paste Extempore, by rubbing the 
Essence with as much flower as will make a paste. 
Mem. This is merely mentioned as the means of 
making it immediately,—it will not keep.” 

Then follow suggestions for making the 
paste stiffer and hotter by the addition of 
mustard, pickled walnut, spice, or curry 
powder, &c. 


“*It is an excellent garnish for Fish, put in pats | 


round the edge of the dish, or will make Anchovy 
oast,—or Devil a Biscuit, &c., in high style.” 

The word *‘them” in the first line of the 
receipt means anchovies. The preceding 
receipt treats of making quintessence of 
anchovy out of Gorgona anchovies. 

A note attached to this receipt says :— 

“The Economist may take the thick remains 
that won't pass through the sieve and pound it 
with some flower, and make Anchovy Paste, or 
Powder. See (Nos. 434 and 435).” 

The index gives “Anchovy Butter,” “ An- 
chovy Paste.” 

Anchovy paste is mentioned in ‘The 
Housekeepers Guide,’ by Esther Copley 
(London, 1834), p. 372, No. 749. I[t appears 
to be what will not pass through the sieve 
in making essence of anchovies. 

I may mention that, according to Burnet’s 
‘Dictionnaire de Cuisine’ (Paris, 1836), 
beurre d’anchois is made of anchovies and 
butter, not anchovies only. 

In ‘The Compleat Housewife: or Accom- 
plished Gentlewoman’s Companion,’ by E—— 
S——,, third edition, London, printed for J. 
Pemberton, at the Golden Buck, over against 
St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street, 1729, 


p. 170, are receipts “To make a Paste of 
Green Pippins,” and “To make white Quince 
Paste.” Red Quince Paste may be made 
according to the latter receipt, “only colour 
the Quince with Cochineal.” These receipts 
appear to produce dry sweetmeats, com- 
pounded of fruit and — 

tOBERT PIERPOINT. 


Directions to make anchovy paste are given 
in * The Cook’s Oracle, fourth edition, by the 
author of ‘The Art of Invigorating Life by 
Food,’ 1822 (printed for A. Constable & Co., 
Edinburgh). J. ASTLEY. 


Puriurers MSS. : Beatrice Bartow (10S. 
| ii. 28).—These manuscripts were purchased 
'eleven years ago by the Corporation of 
| Cardiff, and are preserved in the Central 
| Free Library of that borough. I have been 
| through the Barlow papers referred to by 
Cymro. They are certainly of very great 
|interest. The first Barlow of Slebech was 
a nephew of the first Protestant Bishop of 
St. David’s, of the same surname, but, unlike 
his uncle, was a fervent Catholic. An article 
on the papers in question, by the present 
writer, may be found in the Tablet of 
20 June, 1896, containing many extracts. 

Jounxn Hopson MatTruews. 


Monmouth. 


“Was you?” anp “You was” (10 §., i. 
509).—See Byron, ‘Don Juan,’ Canto IV. 
lxxxviii. :— 

You was not last year at the fair of Lugo. 
On which Mr. E. H. Coleridge has the fol- 
lowing note in the latest edition :— 

“The ‘N. Eng. Dict. cites Bunyan, Walpole, 
Fielding, Miss Austen, and Dickens as authorities 
for the plural ‘was.’ See Art. ‘be.’ Here, as else- 
where, Byron wrote as he spoke.’ 4 


This question opens up one for discussion. 
In many instances in my book just published 
I have after great consideration discarded 
the popular were for was. Surely when was 
refers to the past it is more correct, in 
some instances at all events. I think “you 
was supported,” as quoted, is right. 

A deaf witness was being examined in 
court. Counsel asked him, “Were you there?” 
He did not hear, so the judge repeated the 
question ; again he did not hear. Then the 
usher goes up to him and bawls in his ear, 
“ His lordship says, ‘Was you there?’” The 
witness, turning to the judge, impressively 
replied, “Yes, my lord, I were.” 

THomas. 


(“* You was” occurs in the second line of Cowper's 


letter quoted ante, p. 2, col. 2, by Pror. Mayor. | 
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Browninc’s “ THUNDER-FREE” (10% i. 
504).—The note on this phrase by F. J. F. 
tempts me to ask readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
add _ further references they know to the 


few following :— 
(1) “Ex his quie terra gignuntur, lauri fruticem 
non icit [fulmen}...... vitulos marinos non percutit, 


nec volucribus aquilam.”—Plin., * H. N.,’ ii. 55, 
§ 56. 

(2) “ Tonitrua preter modum ex- 
pavescebat, et turbatiore ccelo nunquam non coro- 
nam lauream capite gestavit, quod fulmine afilari 
negetur id genus frondis.”’"—Suet., * Tib.,’ 69. 

(3) Plutarch, ‘Quest. Conv.,’ book iv. ii. 
cap. 1, § 5, mentions as immune from light- 
ning “the proverbial bulb” (what is the 
allusion !), the fig-tree, the hide of the sea- 
calf, and that of the hyzena. 

(4) Rabelais, * Pantagruel,’ book iv. cap. 62, 
gives laurels, fig-trees, and sea-calves, “ be- 
cause of their smell,” a truly Rabelaisian 
reason why 

Lightnings should go aside 
The just man not to entomb, 
who is fortified with any of these odours. 
(5) Swinburne, *To V. Hugo,’ ‘ Poems and 
Ballads,’ First Series :— 
In the old days, when God 
| man as godlike trod, 
And each alike was Greek, alike was free, 

God’s lightning spared, they said, 

Alone the happier head 
Whose laurels screened it. 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 


[M. P. H. also quotes Mr. Swinburne. } 


Roman Tenement Houses (10* i. 369). 
—I am indebted to ‘Rome in the Nineteenth 

Century,’ by Charlotte A. Eaton (Bohn, 1860), 
vol. ii. p. 292, for the following information 
on the above subject :— 

“The people here live in flats and have a com- 
mon stair, as in Edinburgh. Though by no means 
conducive to cleanliness or comfort, it is highly 
favourable to grandeur of appearance and archi- 
tectural effect: for by this means the houses are 
built upon so much larger a scale that their exterior 
is susceptible of fine design and ornament, and 
even when plain, or in bad taste, it is scarcely 
possible they should not have a more noble air than 
the mean, paltry, little rows of houses in England 
and Holland, where everybody must have one of 
his own.” 

Augustus J. C. Hare's ‘Walks in Rome’ 
states 

“** When we have once known Rome,’ wrote Haw- 
thorne, * and left her where she lies......left her, tired 
of the sight of those immense seven-storied yellow- 
washed hovels, or call them palaces, where all that 
is dreary in domestic life seems magnified and multi- 


* Readers of the late lamented Mr. R. D. Black- 
more will be ag to note how such wits as 
r. Gaston jump. 


Tiberius and \ 


| plied, and weary of climbing those staircases which 
| ascend from a ground-floor of cook-shops, cobblers’ 
| stalls, stables, and regiments of cavalry to a middle 

region of princes, cardinals, and ambassadors, and 
|to an upper tier of artists, just beneath the un- 
attainable sky......left her, in short, hating her with 
| all our might, and adding our individual curse to 
|the infinite anathema which her crimes have 
unmistakably brought down :—when we have left 
Rome in such a mood as this, we are astonished 
by the discovery, by-and-by, that our heartstrings 
| have mysteriously attached themselves to the 
Eternal City, and are drawing us thitherward 
again, as if it were more familiar, more intimately 
our home, than even the spot where we were 
born.’”—Vol. i. p. 12. 

ry expressed his appreciation of Rome 
in the following words :— 

The Niobe of nations, there she stands 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 

An empty urn within her withered hands, 

Whose sacred dust was scattered long ago ; 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her dis- 
tress. 

It may not be out of place to add that in 
‘Rome,’ by Francis Wey (Chapman «& Hall, 
1875), at p. 3, there is an illustration entitled 
‘The Fountain of the Triton,’ in which ap- 
pears a fine-looking house of six stories. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

119, Elms Read, Clapham, 8.W. 


| There does not seem to be any evidence 
_ that either the Roman private house (domus) 
or the cluster of contiguous houses known as 
the insula consisted of more than two upper 
stories—more generally but one—besides the 
basement. Adam, however, in his ‘ Roman 
Antiquities,’ says that the Roman houses, 
“for want of room in the city, were commonly 
raised to a great height by stories (contignationibus 
vy. tabulatis), which were occupied by different 
families, and at a great rent, Juvenal, iii. 166. The 
upmost stories or garrets were called cwnacua.” 
And again he says, 
“‘ private houses were not only incommodious, but 
even dangerous from their height, and being mostly 
built of wood, Juvenal, iii. 193, ke. Scalis habito 
tribus, sed altis, three stories high, Martial, i. 118.” 
What may have afforded some ground for 
| supposing that they were many-storied, after 
the fashion of the American sky-scraper, is 
the magnificent seven-storied edifice known 
as the Septizone of Severus, three stories 
of which were standing in a ruinous state in 
the time of Sixtus V., who caused them to be 
demolished to use the marble in other build- 
ings. The Septizonium consisted of seven 
stories of columns, one above the other, 
supporting seven distinct entablatures or 
|zones. Two such structures are especially 
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recorded in the city of Rome, one in the 
Twelfth Region, which existed before the 
time of the Emperor Titus (Suet., ‘ Tit.’ 2; 
Ammian., xv. 6, 3), and the other in the 
Tenth Region, under the Palatine Hill, and 
near the Circus Maximus, which was built 
by Septimus Severus. This latter is the one 
of which three stories remained until Pope 
Sixtus V. employed their columns in building 
the Vatican. See Rich's ‘ Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,’ s.v. ‘ Septizonium,’ where 
there is a woodcut exhibiting the three 
stories from an engraving of the sixteenth 
century ; also article ‘Domus.’ With regard 
to the continuity of the English house from 
Anglo-Roman times, see ‘The Evolution of 
the English House,’ by S. O. Addy, 1898, 
chap. vi. p. 93. J. Hotpen 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, referring to 
the passing of the law ‘De Aventino Pub- 
licando,’ in A.U.c. 298, writes (x. 32) as follows: 
Ta TE Kai 
éxagrot Torov bus nGeiev azoAapBavovres. 
cigi of Kal wivtpes Kai Ere 
pev ta Katdyeaa Aayxavevrwv ra 

The upper floors (irepGa) were afterwards 
called cenacula, cf. Livy, xxxix. 14; Cicero, 
*Agr.,’ ii. 35; Horace, Ep. 1. i. 91; Juvenal, 
x. 18. These tenement houses (/nsu/w) were 


usually, it would appear, three stories high. | 


Thus Juvenal, iii. 199 :— 
Tabulata iam tertia fumant ; 
and Martial, i. 117, 7 :— 
Scalis habito tribus, sed altis. 
Some, however, must have been higher, as 
Strabo (v. 7, p. 235) says that Augustus 
limited the height of new buildings to 70 ft. | 
on the sides abutting on public roads. 
Joun B. WAInEWRIGHT. 
Bass Rock Music (10 §. i. 308, 374, 437). 
—Grose, in his ‘Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
1789, vol. i. p. 80, when referring to the 
attack on Tantallon by James V., says :— 
**There is a tradition among the soldiers, that 
the Scots march now beat was first composed for 
the troops going on this siege, and that it was 
meant to express the words, Jing down Tantallon.” 
| 
“BIRDS OF A FEATHER FLOCK TOGETHER” 
(10S. ii. 8).—Nashe, in his * Lenten Stuffe,’ | 
1599 (*‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, vol. v. p. 273), | 
writes: “Under whose colours they might | 
march against these birdes of a feather, that 
had so colleagued themselves togither to | 


of paradox insist upon making. 


destroy them.” Other early references are: 
‘Play of Stucley ’ (1605), 1. 362 in Simpson’s 
‘School of Shakspere,’ i. 172; and Burton’s 
* Anatomy ’ (1621), ILL., L., i. 2 (1836), p. 477. 
G. L. AprErson. 


Hesser, THE AMAZON 
(10 i. 406; ii. 16).—In Brayley’s ‘Topo- 
graphical Sketches of Brighthelmston,’ p. 54, 
the epitaph in memory of Phebe Hessel is 
given in full, from which it appears that she 
was “born at Stepney in the year 1713,” and 
not at Chelsea. She died 12 December, 1821, 
not on the 2Ist. E. H. W. 


1 think the Admiralty and Horse Guards 
Gazette is not at all to be depended upon in 
giving Chelsea as the birthplace of this old 
soldier. I have always been interested in 
Pheebe’s history, and have amongst my books 
and papers several accounts of her life. In 
every one, without exception, she is stated to 
have been born at Stepney. I have not seen 
the tombstone in Brighton Churchyard, but 
an engraving of it is given in ‘Curious Epi- 
taphs,’ collected and edited, with notes, by 
William Andrews (1899). The inscription 
thereon is as follows :— 

In Memory of 
VHCEBE HESSEL, 
who was born at Stepney, in the Year 1712. 
She served for many Years 
as a private Soldier in the 5 Regt of foot 
in different parts of Europe 
and in the year 1745 fought under the command 
of the DUKE of CUMBERLAND 
at the Battle of Fontenoy 


| where she received a Bayonet wound in her Arm, 


Her long life which commenced in the time of 
QUEEN ANNE 
extended to the reign of 
GEORGE Iv. 
by whose munificence she received comfort 
and support in her latter Years. 
She died at Brighton where she had long resided 
December 12" 1821 Aged 108 Years, 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Cotp Harsour (10™ §. i. 341, 413, 496 ; ii. 
14).—Surely we need no more wild fables 
about this simple English phrase. At the 
last reference we are expected to connect it 
with the Latin collis arborum, which could 
not yield it without violence; and it certainly 
was not ‘a hill of trees.” Then we are asked 
to think of the French Col d’Arbres, which 
is a different thing again, and destroys guess 
No. 1; for the F. col means a mountain pass, 
and does not represent the Lat. cod/is, a hill, 
but collum, a neck. 

There is no difficulty but such as the lovers 
insi It is not 
merely the modern cold harbour that we have 
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to explain, but the old cold harbrough in 
Stowe, and the cold herberyh:for which I 
have already given a reference. To derive 
this Middle English herbergh, with its charac- 
teristic initial A and final guttural, from 
Latin or French (which greatly dislikes both), 
is the merest perversity, and shows how 
easily all inconvenient evidence is ignored. 
We have a Market Harborough to this day, 
which is due neither to the Latin ar/or nor 
the French ar/re. And what is to be done 
with the London church named “Sancti 
Nicholai Coldabbey” in the ‘ Liber Custu- 
marum,’ p. 230? Is that also from collis or 
collum ? Wacrer W. SkKEatT. 


ISABELLINE AS A Corour (10 i. 487).— 
I can give an earlier date than 1859 for the 
use of the word. Dr. Horsfield, F.LS., F.G.S., 
read a paper on 20 June, 1826, on a species 
of Ursus from Nepaul, and says :— 

“The general colour of the hairy covering of the 
specimen presented to the Society is tawny, or very 
pale reddish-brown, with an obscure tint of dirty 
yellow, verging to isabella.”—7'ransactions of the 
Linnean Society of London, vol. xv. p. 333. 

Jos. D. HooKer. 

[Jsahel/a is the word in the above extract, and 
1600 is the earliest date for that word in the 
‘N.E.D The year 1859 referred to isahelline.] 


Scorch Worps anp ENGiish ComMENTA- 
Tors (10 §, i. 261, 321, 375, 456).—One more 
reference to this subject may perhaps be 
tolerated, especially as a significant illustra- 
tion is available. In a prominent London 
periodical of 25 June a reviewer, describing 
an adventurous character ina new work of 
fiction, has the inscrutable hardihood to 
remark, “His plans have certainly ‘gang 
agley ’ when this volume ends.” The playful 
experts who delight in the parading of 
“pawky,” “canny,” and the rest will have 
some difticulty in surpassing this flight. 

Tuomas BAyYNer. 


“Kick THE BUCKET” (10% §, i. 227, 314, 
412).—I cannot accept your correspondents’ 
explanation of this slang phrase. I do not 
like to give my own, lest I should encourage 
suicide. Does the ‘E.D.D.’ illustrate bucket = 
a queer-shaped block of wood? I suggest 
that a bucket was suspended to catch the 
blood of the calves, aa sometimes used for 
a weight. The wooden block that took its 
place may have got this name. A slaughtered 
animal surely does not kick. T. Wixson. 

Harpenden. 


_ Norra Devon May Day Custom (10% §. 
1. 406).—Mr. H. T. JENKINs’s interesting note 


directs due attention to one of those sur- | 
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vivals—far more numerous than supposed— 
which are generally believed to be derived, 
as a rural custom, from the Roman Floralia, 
or games in honour of the goddess Flora, and 
which in their turn probably superseded 
similar rites among those ancient Britons 
who came under the influence of the Romans. 
Tn parts of Ireland similar festivals occur in 
which the mummers correspond to the Eng- 
lish Morris- dancers (see Croker’s ‘ Fairy 
Legends and Traditions’); but the universal 
characteristic of the English observances is 
the “ processioning” through the streets 
with flowers, garlands, nosegays, or “ tutties.” 
In the county instance mentioned by Mr. 
JENKINS the “round dolls” seem to be a 
multiplied edition of the “May Lady.” A 
custom prevailed in Cambridge of children 
having a figure dressed in a grotesque man- 
ner, called a ** May Lady,” before which they 
set a table having on it wine, &c., and this 
is believed to be derived from Maia (May), 
the mother of Mercury, to whom sacrifices 
were offered on the first day, thus explaining 
the fore-mentioned custom (Audley, in a 
‘Companion to the Almanack,’ 1802, p. 21, 
oui in Brand's ‘ Antiquities ’). 

As to the horn-blowing, once a common 
feature of May Day celebrations, Hearne in 
his preface to Robert of Gloucester’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle’ says :— 

“Tis no wonder, therefore, that upon the jollities 
on the first of May formerly, the custom of blow- 
ing with, and drinking in, horns so much prevailed, 
which, though it be now generally disus’d, yet the 
custom of blowing them prevails at this season, even 
to this day, at Oxford, to remind people of the 
pleasantness of that part of the year, which ought 
to create mirth and gayety,” &c.—P. 18. 

At Tilsworth, in Bedfordshire, the young 
men, I believe, still go round the village with 
a load of May, leaving a branch for every 
maiden in each house ; and in the villages of 
the Thames Valley round Oxford the children 
go “garlanding,” or carrying flowers from 
house to house, singing doggerel verses and 
claiming largesse. One of the flowers used 
formerly for garlanding was the marsh mari- 
gold, which the peasant poet Clare calls the 
** horse-blob.”. The Helston Furry - Faddy 
seems to be of like origin, transferred, how- 
ever, from 1 to8 May. The connexion of the 
custom originally with sun-worship is in- 
dicated by the necessity (which in some cases 
has lapsed, however) for rising early to meet 
the sun. This is the condition when May 
morning is observed from Magdalen Tower, 
Oxford ; and it used to be the custom at 
four o'clock on the morning of May Day for 
young persons of both sexes to proceed to 
the summit of Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, 
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with music and singing, not unassociated 
with whisky and eatables, as a refreshment 
after the toilsome ascent. As an instance of 
how the worship of Flora survives to-day in 
the “ornaments for your fire-stove,” although 
that once familiar cry in the London streets 
has ceased, John Watson, in his ‘ Poachers 
and Poaching,’ 1891, says that in the parlour 
grate of an old widow-woman in the vale of 
Duddon—the Duddon that Wordsworth has 
immortalized in his series of sonnets—was 
invariably, in summer, a thick sod of purple 
heather in full bloom (p. 245). 
J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 


It was an old custom annually on May Day 
for the lads of Millbrook to cross the Tamar 
and perambulate the streets of Devonport 
and Stoke, some bearing on their shoulders 
the full-rigged model of a ship, the hull 
buried in flowers, the masts about six feet 
high, with birds’ eggs strung on the stays 
and halyards. Others bore aloft garlands 
of varied shapes and sizes. A fife band 
sometimes headed the processions, which I 
witnessed in the twenties of the last century. 


N. D. D. 


“Witnersains” (10% i. 506). — Mr. 
WILsoy’s orthography is quite in accordance 


with precedent, as he would have discovered | 


by referring to Jamieson’s Scottish dictionary 
instead of the‘ Provincial Dictionary’ to which 
he alludes. Jamieson correctly pH at the 
word as meaning “in the contrary direction,” 
and then adds, “ properly, contrary to the 
course of the sun.” Had he said that con- 
trary to the course of the sun was a sense in 
which the term is popularly used he would 
have been correct, for this application of 
it lingers in Scotland at the present time. 
Gavin Douglas has the wel in the two 
forms “widdirsinnis” and “ widdersyns,” 
and his meaning, as his editor Mr. Small 
points out, is simply “contrary to the usual 
way.’ The former spelling occurs in.“The 
Dyrectioun of his Buik” appended to the 
* Eneid,’ and the latter has its share in 
the description of -Eneas at the critical 
moment which confronted him with the 
shade of Creusa. “Obstipui steteruntque 
come,” says Virgil in his realistic present- 
ment of the scene, and Douglas — herein 
splendidly responding to Mr. Saintsbury’s 
ideal conception of his translating faculty— 
gives this sonorous rendering :— 

Abaisit I wolx, and widdersyns start my hair. 
Here the word simply signifies “contrari- 
wise,” and thereby indicates its relation to | 
Icel. vithr, contrary, and sinni, direction. | 
Later writers gradually came to connect it | 
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with widdersones, “contrary to the sun’s 
course,” and this is the sense in which it is 
used by the modern farmer, who is appre- 
hensive of atmospheric troubles when the 
wind has gone withershins, or travelled from 
the west into the sweet south by the northern 
route. Tuomas BayNeE. 


The statement that this word is not in 
Jamieson is a mistake. He gives a whole 
page to it, under the spelling Wviddersnnis, 
It isacommon word enough, and occurs in 
Gawain Douglas's translation of Virgil and 
in Montgomerie’s * Poems’; and it will appear 
in the ‘ Eng. Dialect Dictionary.’ Jamieson 
even correctly compares it with the Mid. Du. 
wedersins, which Hexham explains by “ other- 
wise, or in another manner.” There is no 
mystery about it at all. The suffix s¢nns is 
simply the Icel. sinnis, the genitive (used 
adverbially) of sinn’, a way, a course; so 
that the sense is precisely “in the contrary 
direction.” This [cel. sinni is cognate with 
A.-S. sith, O.H.G. sind (gen. sinnes), Goth. 
sinths, a way, course, journey, duly given in 
my *Concise Etym. Dict.’ under the derived 


_ verb to send. The prefix is the O.Norse withr, 


Icel. withr, with which the G. wieder and 
A.-5. wider are cognate. 


Water W. SKEAT. 


NATALESE (10 §S. i. 446, 515).—I have to 
thank Mr. J. Dormer and Mr. Joun Bb. 
WAINEWRIGHT for their answers to my query. 
May I point out, however, that Natal is a 
Portuguese word, Terra do Natal being the 
original name? Of course, [ am aware that 
Natal stands for Dies Natalis in the Latin, 
but yet I think the analogy of Portugal, 
Portugalia, Portuguez, Portugalensis, Portu- 
guese, ought to count for something. More- 
over, how can Natalian be, on any Latin 
criterion, a passable word! Is Australian 
for a native of the Terra Australis of the 
old charts really good Latin? Could Nata- 
lianus have been formed from Natalis or 
Natalia? Rhtia gives Rheticus ; Rhectius, 
Rheetus; Pamphylia, Pamphylius; Apulia, 
Apulicus and Apulus; and Betis makes 
Beeticus, Brtica; Corsis, Corsus. Indeed, 
I might add that according to Lewis and 
Short’s ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ Natal is itself a 
substantive, being equivalent to Natale=a 
birthday festival, and given by Aulus Gellius 
as the title of a mime by Laberius. This 
gives the adjective Natalis, also used as a 
substantive to mean birthday, anniversary, 
the day of a martyr’s death, whence, again, 
come the adjectives Natalicius, Natalitius. 
Surely, therefore, even if Natalia be possible, 
Natalianus as an ethnic name is quite im- 
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possible, especially in the light of the fact spondent : first because it was importing a 
that roots ending in liquids seem naturally | French word into the language quite un- 


to take the termination ensis, eg. Lug- 
dun(um), Lugdunensis; Tarracon, Tarra- 
conensis ; Attalea, Attalenses; Hispania, 
Hispaniensis as well as Hispanus, though of 


necessarily ; and next because it was wrong, 
as the suggested lock and weir would not be 
a bar. 

But our journalists seem to prefer using 


course, on the other hand, Lycaonia gives| French words in other instances. For ex- 


Lycaones. I note the fact that we first learnt | 
to know nearly every non-European people | 
with the suffix -ese, through the accounts of | 
Portuguese writers; and therefore I think 
that on this analogy alone Natalese may | 
perhaps pass current. 7 

The question has some interest to me, 


inasmuch as [ have just proposed the use of | 


the term Natalensis in a Latin inscription 
intended for the monument to be erected 
at Maritzburg to the Natal Volunteers who 
fell in the Boer War. 

One would like to know whether the e:, és 
in Portuguez and Aragonés (Navarrese being 
Navirro in Spanish) is derived from the Latin 
ensis, found in Italian names like Siennese, 
or is akin to ez in words like Perez, said to be 
of Basque origin. 


TIDESWELL AND TipEstow (9 xii. 341, 
517; 10 §. i. 52, 91, 190, 228, 278, 292, 316, 
371, 471; ii. 36). — Fifty years ago old- 
fashioned educated folks always spoke of 
“Burlington,” but the unsophisticated natives 
of the East Riding (whose pronunciation is 
often a guide to the true ancient form) called 
it “Bollinton” or “ Bolliton.” ‘* Bollinton- 
bay mackerel” was a common street cry. 

W. C. B. 

What is Mr. Appy’s authority for saying 
that the place-name Collompton (sometimes 
spelt Cullompton and possibly anciently 
Culmton) is derived from Columba? To a 
Devonshire man it looks a more grotesquely 
impossible derivation than any of the wild 
guesses of amateur philologists pilloried in 
your pages by Pror. Skeat. The town stands 
on the Culm, a tributary of the Exe, and that 
fact has, I believe, been considered sufficient 
to account for the name without any refer- 
ence to the name of the missionary saint. 
Moreover, on the banks of the stream are 
Uffeulme, Culmstock, Culm Davy, and Culm 
John, which, from their position, would 
appear to take their names from the river. 
And if so, the origin of the name of 
Collompton would be almost, if not quite, 
certainly the same. Frep. C. Frost, F.S.L. 

Teignmouth. 


Pickon Eneuisu at Home (10 §. i. 506). 
—Barrage was some months ago strongly 
protested against in the 7'imes by a corre- 


ample, they use the word queue, utterly 
unpronounceable to an Englishman without 
foreign education. The look of the word is 
barbaric. The word that would convey some 
meaning in English and be understood is 


|vank. There was a rank outside the pit door. 


THomas. 


“LET THE DEAD BURY THEIR DEAD” (10% 
S. i. 488).—If, as your correspondent says, 
the sense of our Lord’s words is clear, I am 
puzzled to find any difficulty in connexion 
with the setting. The command was adapted 
to the spiritual condition of the man to 
whom it was given. It was a test of faith. 
He had heard the call and was inclined to 
obey it, as soon as he could conveniently do 
so; but Christ would have him cherish the 


_ stir of life within his soul without delay, and 


relegate the duty of burying his parent to 
others who had no impulse of the same 
vitality. St. Swi Hr. 


WMiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Edited by A. W. 
Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D.. and 
Stanley Leathes, M.A.—Vol. VILL. The French 
Revolution. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Ir the seventh volume of ‘ The Cambridge Modern 

History’ is the most stimulating that has yet 

appeared, the fact is, perhaps, easily comprehended. 

It is merely banal to say that the French Revolu- 

tion constitutes the greatest political and social 

upheaval of all times. Its roots, as is clearly 
shown, are deep in the soil of previous ages, while 
its branches spread over all civilization. The 
dreams of philosophy and the conjectures of specu- 

lation were put in the French Revolution to a 

practical test, and the world had its first oppor- 

tunity of studying closely the results of the systems 
it had permitted to exist, and the conditions it 
had, so to speak, “chanced.” Great forces are 

always at work,and in days of liberty, and, in a 

sense, of leisure, such as the present, we are able 

to study the slow but perceptible progress and 
influences of human thought Without prosecuting 
longer reflections that have no definite end, it 
may be aftlirmed that the account of the period 
between — let it be said—the appointment of 

Calonne to the controller-generalship and the 

coup d'état of the 18th Brumaire will always be one 

of the most stimulating and edifying in history. 

Of this and the enveloping period an account is 

given which, although it occupies close upon nine 

hundred pages, must be regarded as condensed. 
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Admirably effective are, in the present case, the 
liaisons between the separate parts, and the idea 
that the whole is the product of co-operative labour 
is not aggressively assertive. Prof. Montague and 
Mr. Moreton Macdonald are the principal contri- 
butors to the accounts of the elections to the States 
General, to the National Assembly, the Legislative 
Assembly, and the National Convention to the 
Fall of the Gironde, the latter supplying also an 
excellent chapter on the Thermidorian Reaction. 
So soon as Bonaparte is brought prominently upon 
the stage, Dr. J. Holland Rose comes to the fore. 
In addition to the chapters he supplies are those 
of Mr. H. W. Wilson on ‘The Naval War’ and 
‘The Struggle for the Mediterranean,’ Mr. G. K 
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tiality, the history will be widely useful as a work of 
reference. In this respect the index might, perhaps, 
have been larger. We have used it freely, however, 
without being sensible of any notable deficiency, 
An academically superior tone in dealing occasion- 
ally with certain matters is to be pardoned, and 
perhaps to be expected. 


Great Masters. Part XIX. (Heinemann.) 
Witn so much delight is each successive part 
received of this noble publication, that we 
begin to look with regret to the period, now 
close at hand, of completion, when the fort- 
nightly recurrence of four new plates is no 
longer to be expected. Part XIX. opens with 


Fortescue’s account of ‘The Directory,’ and Prof. 
Lodge's narrative of ‘The Extinction of Poland. 
To Mr. P. F, Willert, of Exeter College, is assigned | 
the responsible chapter on ‘Philosophy and_the 
Revolution,’ in which the famous work of Jean | 
Joseph Mounier and the * Mercure Britannique’ o 
Mallet Du Pan are contrasted. Going behind 
Rousseau and the Encyclopedists, and abandoning 
as purposeless the attempt to trace In classical | 
writers the “history of the idea of Nature, her 
rights and her law,” Mr. Willert finds what were 
called ** the principles of 1789 recognized and used | 
in the sixteenth century against the authority of the | 
Crown by the Catholics and Huguenots, and notably 
by the priest Jean Boucher—**a trumpet of sedition 
Bayle called him—and the Jesuit Mariana. Mon- 
taigne and the ** Libertines” placed deadly weapons 
in the hands of Voltaire, and Bayle supplied the 
opponents of orthodoxy and tradition with a quiver 
not easily emptied. As showing the influence of 
the Libertines, a phrase is quoted from the Duchess 
of Orleans, employed in 1679, to the effect that 
‘‘every young man either is or affects to be an 
atheist.” The Jansenist controversy, and “the fierce 
and indecent conflict between the Molinist hierarchy 
and the Gallican Parlement over the Bull Uni- 
genitus,” are said to have dealt deadly blows at | 
religion. Importance is attached to Montesquieu, 
whose ‘Parisian Letters’ preceded by thirteen 
years Voltaire’s ‘ Letters on the English,’ though in 
him, we are told, a modern reader is disgusted by a 
frigid and elaborate indecency, “ far more repulsive 
than the spontaneous obscenity of Aristophanes 
Apart from appendices, bibliographical lists, 
and other supplementary matter of highest value | 
to the student, the volume contains twenty-five 
chapters, each dealing with some important aspect 
of the Revolution, and each demanding the kind 
and amount of notice ordinarily awarded a separate 
work. How impossible becomes accordingly the 
effort to do justice to the work, or to give au idea 
of the contents, is evident. A few interesting 
sentences are devoted to Simon the Cobbler, the 
friend of Marat and the murderer of Louis XVIL, 
and the Thermidorians themselves are taxed with 
having acquiesced in his death. “In praising the 
moderation of the Thermidorian Government,” says 
Mr. Macdonald, “it should never be forgotten that 
they share the blame for the most brutal crime of 
the whole Revolution.” A touching picture is 
presented of the Dauphin passing away, according 
to his own description, to the sound of “ heavenly 
music and the voice of his mother. Another 
portion of the work worthy of close study is the 
description of the events of the ISth Brumaire. 
Apart from its claim to breadth of view and impar- | 


one of the glorious paintings by Titian of that 
daughter Lavinia whom he called * the absolute 
mistress of his soul,” and “‘ the person dearest to 
him in the world.” This work, which shows her 
holding aloft a basket or dish of fruit, was once in 
the possession of Niccolo Crasso, and is now in the 
Berlin Museum. It is painted with a brush every 
touch of which is a caress. From Mr. Donaldson‘s 
collection comes a Dutch ‘ Landscape’ of Jan van 
Goyen, presenting a view of canals, windmills, and 
cottages, with a centra! tower like that at Delft. 
No spot exactly realizing what is shown is to be 
se and the design is reluctantly declared 
imaginary. Romney's ‘Elizabeth, Countess of 
Derby,’ is also from a private collection, that of Sir 
Charles Tennant. It is a highly finished work, in 
which the artist is credited with imitating his rival 
Sir Joshua, who also painted the same lady. Another 
picture by Sir Joshua is supposed to have been 
destroyed by her husband after he had divorced 
her, and is only known from the contemporary 
engraving. Last comes from the Haarlem Museum, 
where we have often admired it, Frans Hals’s Doe/en- 
stuck, ‘The Officers of the Corps of St. Adriaen, a 
marvellous reproduction of life. Apropos of this, 
the editor says that it is only in recent years that 
the fame of Frans Hals has reached its full develop- 
ment. So true is this that in a period well within 
our memory a judge might have picked up for 
fifty pounds pictures the value of which is now 
counted in hundreds, or even thousands. The 
number is onee more in the full sense repre- 
sentative. 


The History of Fulk Fitz-Warine. Englished by 
Alice Kemp-Welch. With an Introduction by 
L. Brandiv, Ph.D. (De La More Press.) 

SINCE it was first privately printed by Sir Thomas 

Dutfus Hardy, the history, or romance, of Fulk 

Fitz-Warine, contained in a unique MS. in French 

in the British Museum (Reg. 12 C. xii.), has been 

three times translated and pretty frequently issued, 

the best - known edition being that given in 1855 

by Thomas Wright as one of the four works con- 

stituting the Warton Club publications. So far 
as regards historical significance, the book assigns 
to one the deeds of several successive bearers of 
the name. In a readable translation and in a pretty 
shape the volume before us will give wider pub- 
licity toastory that deserves to be generally known. 

Its connexion with the Quatre fils Aymon and with 
tobin Hood is shown in the introduction. ‘The 

work, which now forms a part of “The King’s 

Classics,” has been of service to Prof. Skeat in his 

* Ludlow Castle.’ It constitutes very agreeable and 

entertaining reading, and, if not histor ically accu- 

rate, casts light upon history. 
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Mr. Gro. G. T. TREHERNE, M.A., has issued from | There is also a collection of old plays. These include 
the Chiswick Press No. 1 of the Eglicys Cymmin | Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘The Beggar's Bush,’ first 
Papers: Notes on the Dedication of the Church | separate edition, printed for H. Robinson and Anne 
in Honour of St. Margaret- Marlos. The writer | Mosely, 1661, 4/. 10s. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
holds that the editice in question supplies in its | remember that it was at a performance of this 

special features an epitome of the Celtic Church in | comedy, in January, 1661, that Pepys saw female 

Wales, and is anxious to obtain recognition of the | actors for the first time. 


om of Welsh ecclesiastical antiquities. He seeks Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, opens his 
also to fill the three-light eastern window with | };.+ with a complete set of “Tudor Translations,” 
stained glass commemorative of St. Margaret, and 421. Other items include Collinson's ‘Somerset- 
hopes that every bearer of ** that beautiful name’ shire,’ 3 vols., 4to, 1791, 7/. 7.; Thackeray, 30 vols., 
will contribute to the accomplishment of this | g; 9s., original cost 24/.. Under Black-Letter is 
desirable object. Hughe Latymer, ‘Certayn Godly Sermons,’ 1562, 
Le 2/. 2s. This book contains James Boswell’s auto- 
eT aes graph, 1803. There is a first issue of Longman’s 
BookskLLERs' CATALOGUES. edition of the New Testament, 1865, crimson 
TRvE lovers of old books seem to take no account | morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. The wood engravings are very 
of seasons, if we are to judge from the number of | fine. A set of the Graphic, 44 vols., 1869 to 189], is 
catalogues we receive, for July brings to us as many | priced very low, 5i. 5s. 


as December. Mr. Francis Edwards has two lists. Part 7 of his 
First we have the midsummer list of Mr. B. H. | valuable Oriental Catalogue supplements Parts 1 to 6, 
Blackwell, of Oxford. This contains books pur-| and reaches p. 648. The new part_includes Asia 
chased from the executor of Canon Ainger. Among} in general, Cyprus, Asia Minor, India, Siberia, 
these we find Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 2/. 2s.; Gil- | Manchuria, &c. The general catalogue has many 
christ’s ‘ Life of Blake,’ 30s. : Camden Society issues, recent acquisitions. These include ‘ Nollekens 
1838-68, 12/.; ¢ ‘happell’ a | ’opular Music of the | and his Times,’ illustrated by 337 additional auto- 
Olden Time,’ 30s. ; ‘Chertsey Worthies Library,” | graphs and engraved portraits, 1829, 20/. ; Malton’s 
&. 10s., only 100 copies printed. Under Coleridge are | * Views of Dublin,’ taken in 1791, 25/.; Bewick’s 
several itemsof interest. “ Fuller Worthies Library,” * Birds,’ 1797-1804, 12/.: Buffon, 1770-86, 127. ; Calde- 
1868-76, only 156 copies privately printed, is 7/. 10s. | cott’s ‘Sketches,’ 55/. ; Collinson’s ‘ Somerset,’ 1791, 
Canon Ainger had a good collection of Hood’s | 8/. 8s.; Dickens’s * Battle of Life,’ with autograph 
works. We find under these, with an autograph, | letter, 6/. 10*.; a number of Dr. Doran's works, in- 
the very scarce first edition of ‘Whims and | cluding a complete set priced at 15/.; Stockdale's 
Oddities,’ in the original boards, uncut, 2/. 15s.: | sop and Gay's Fables, 1793, a very fine set, 14/. ; 
also first editions of ‘'T'ylney Hall,’ * Up the Rhine,’ | original editions of Haliburton, 26 vols., 1829-60, 
and many others. Under Shakespeare are the | 14/.; ‘The Hermitage,’ 84 photogravures from the 
Shakespeare Society’s Publications, 1841-53, 48 vols., | [mperial Gallery at St. Petersburg, 1900, 15/. (pub- 
8. 8s. There is a note in the catalogue that Canon | lished at 50/.); Horne’s ‘New Spirit of the Age,’ 
Ainger’s copies of early editions of Lamb, together | 1844, 5/. 5x.: and Withers’s ‘ Tracts and Letters on 
with some early editions of Tennyson, W ordsw orth, | P lanting,’ 1826-8, with an unpublished letter of Sir 
and others, were sent to auction by the executor, | Walter Scott, 15/. The list also contains choice 
in accordance with instructions left by the late | sets of C harles Lamb, a Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 
will were | antiquarian works, &c. 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on| Messrs. William George's Sons, of Bristol, in their 
0-22 June. Mr. Blackwell’s Catalogue XCIV. has | summer list include the latest additions to their 
also a large collection of works in European philo- stock. Under America is Lewis and Clarke’s ‘ Deli- 
logy, from the library of the late Dr. Earle, and a! neations of the Manners of the Indians,’ 1809, 32s. 6. 
good general list. Royaumont's * Bible Prints,’ R. Blome, 1701, is 27.8». 
Mr. Commin, of Exeter, has a varied and inter- | Under Bibliography we find ‘The English Catalogue 
esting list. Under America we find ‘Sir Francis of Books,’ 1838 to January, 1863, compiled by Samp- 
Drake Revived,’ 1653, 3/. 15s. There is Baskerville’s | 80n Low, 36s. Borrow’s works, 10 vols., all first 
beautiful edition of Addison. Birmingham. 1761, | editions, are 7/. 10s. ; ‘Costumes of the Time of the 
4. 102. Under Bewick is a copy of the ‘Birds,’ | French Revolution,’ 1889, 2/. 15s. ; Dryden's * Fables,’ 
3vols., Newcastle, 1805-7, 10/. 10s. There isa large | with engravings by Lady Diana Beauclerc. 1798, 
collection of bindings. Among other items are | 3/. 3%.; ‘ Freemasonry, Regulations for the Use of 
‘Milton Tracts,’ 1641-50, 42/. ; * Elia,’ first edition, | the Lodges,’ 1723, newly bound by Zaehnsdorf, 
uncut, 12/. 124.; a . complete set of Ly sons's * Magna | 10/. 10s. : Granger's ‘ Biographical History of Eng- 
Britannia,’ 1806-22, bound by the Chiswick Art | land,’ 1824, 5/. 5s.; Lafuente’s ‘Spain,’ Barcelona, 
Guild, 12/. 12s.; Grimm’s ‘Stories,’ first edition, | 1889-90, 6/. 62.; Wedmore's ‘Turner and Ruskin,’ 
1823-6, bound by Riviere, 10/. 10s.; Cruikshank’s | 2 vols., 77. 7s. ; and ‘ White’s Club,’ by the Hon. A. 
‘Comic Almanacks,’ 1835-53, in the original covers, | Bourke, 2 vols., royal 4to, 5/.5s. There are a number 
1%. 12s. : and Jesse's ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ 30 vols., ; of works under India, and also under Scandinavia. 


1900-1, half- morocco, I8/. 18s. There is a large col- Mr. Charles Higham has had such a supply of 
lection of French Almanacs (over one hundred), | books that he has been obliged to issue two cata- 
issued in Paris during 1889, 1897, and 1898, 32 vols., | logues of religious literature within a month. One 
With book-plate of Sir William Fraser, 4/. 1s. lof them contains a collection of early English, 
Mr. Bertram Dobell’s list opens with a selection | 1588-1799. 
of miscellaneous books, followed by one of books,| Mr. James Irvine, of Fulham, has a number of 
Pamphlets, and broadsides of the seventeenth and , books on botany, ferns, and fungi, also a good 
eighteenth centuries, many of them very rare. | miscellaneous collection. Among these we find 
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4iarran’s ‘ Australasia Illustrated,’ 3 vols., folio, 
lv. 5s.; and Billings’s ‘ Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
4 vols., 4to, 3/. 3s. Under Illustrated Books are ‘ The 
Turner Gallery,’ with text by Monkhouse, 3 vols., 
5/. 5s. : and * Richmondshire,’ 20 line engravings after 
paintings by Turner, letterpress by Mrs. A. Hunt, 
“7, 2s. There are a number of natural history 
books, also books on the microscope, geology, orni- 
thology, zoology, topography, and travel. 

Messrs. Maggs Bros. have a good list of topo- 
graphical and heraldic books, valuable county his- 
tories, and general literature. Among other items 
we notice a large collection of the speeches of 
orators and politicians, 75 vole., royal 8vo, DW. ; 
Tooke’s ‘ History of Prices,’ 1838-57, very scarce, 
14/. 14s. : ‘ Historical Memoirs of the Russell Family, 
1833, 7/. l0s.; Pyne’s ‘Windsor Castle,’ 38/.; an 
extra-illustrated copy of Faulkner’s ‘ Fulham,’ 
6/. 10s.; Hone’s * Miracle Plays,’ 1823-43, 4/. 48.; a 
collection of works relating 
1830-89, ISe.; Murray's ‘Cathedrals.’ 6/. 15s. ; 
Jansson’s Atlas,’ very scarce, fi/. and Hasted's 
* Kent,’ 1778-0, 24/. There are works relating to 
London and Scotland, including, under Bannatyne, 


*The Black Book of Taymouth,’ Edinburgh, 1855, | 


6/. 10s. This was privately printed by the Marquess 
of Breadalbane. There is also a set of the English 
Dialect Society Publications, 34 vols., 15/. 15s. 


Mr. H. H. Peach, who formerly traded as W. H. 
Hoyle, Greyfriars, Leicester, has two catalogues of 
books and manuscripts. Among other items we 
tind Oldham’s ‘Romansw Historie Anthologia. 
1653-83, 5. 5s.: Thomas North’s ‘The Diall of 
Princes,’ 1580, 4/. 4s.; and Popes * Essay on Man.’ 
1745, l2mo, 3/. 106. The last 
autograph note of Pope’s. The book belonged to 
Mark Pattison. 

Mr. C. Richardson, of Oxford Road, Manchester, 
has a catalogue of acientific literature. In this we 
find Hewitson's}' Exotic Butterflies,’ 1851-66, scarce, 
10s.: Orchids,’ by F. Sander, 28/.: and Double- 
day and Westwood’s ‘ The Genera of Diurnal Lepido- 
ptera,’ 1846-52, 22/. There are a number of works 
under Astronomy, Geology, Ethnology, Chemistry, 
and Medical. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith has a second and con- 
cluding portion of the list of tracts, pages, 
and broadsides we noticed on 18 June, bringing it 
from 1800 to 1899. Collectors will find these two 
lists of great value. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. have in their last 
catalogue numerous works printed at the Kelmscott 
and other presses. Among many interesting items 
we find an illustrated copy of * Anti-Jacobin 
Poetry,’ 1801, price 8/. 8x. There is an important 
manuscript of the “‘Spanish Match,” being a 
commonplace book mene by Sir Walter Aston 
while he was ambassador in Spain, 1620-5 and 
1635-8. The catalogue is rich in works on Austral- 
asia. Among these are Oxley’s ‘Two Expeditions 
into the Interior of New South Wales,’ 1817-18: 
and Strzelecki's ‘Physical Description of New 
South Wales.’ Strzelecki was the first to discover 
gold-bearing quartz in 1839 in the Blue Mountains, 
but ‘tat the request of the Governor of the Colony, 
who feared a convicts’ revolt, did not include an 
account of his discovery in the work.”” We have 


only space to mention three other items: Buck's 
* Antiquities,’ 1721-49, 77/. 10s.; Montaigne, first 
edition, 1603, 73/. 10s. ; and a fine copy of the first 


Prayer-Book of Queen Elizabeth, 1559, 220/. The 
last is extremely rare. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a good list 
of miscellaneous literature at moderate prices, 
There is a complete set of Punch, original issue, 
1841-1902, 

Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, has a_ well- 
classified catalogue. ‘There are sets of Blackwood, 


to music, 36 vols., | 


| 1817 to end of 1908, 21/.: Archeological Journal, 
| 1845-64, 6/.; Gentleman's Magazine, 1731 to 1830, ; 
| the Portfolio, 1870-98, 18/. A portion of the cata- 
logue is devoted to works relating to Scotland. 
There are also interesting items under Napoleon, 
Occult, Natural History, and Oriental. 

Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich issues another of his 
short catalogues. Mr. Voynich has now such a 
| large stock that he finds it impossible to give full 
descriptions in his bibliographical lists, and has 
decided to issue, side by side with those lists, 
| ordinary short ones, the present being the ninth, 
; and, like the earlier, full of rarities. 

Mr. George Winter, of Charing Cross Road, in his 
July list has works on the fine arts; 
‘British Essayists,, 45 vols., 1808, 2/. 17s. 6¢.; 
| Engletield’s ‘Isle of Wight,’ 1816, 2/. 7s. 6d.; 
| Kelmscott Press publications, 8 vols. 4to, 6/. 6s. ; 
a copy of Littré, 4 vols., 2/. Nelson's ‘ Letters 
to Lady Hamilton,’ original edition, 1814, 1/. 7s. 6d. ; 

Ingram's ‘ Oxford,’ large paper, 3 vols., 1837. 1/. 10s. ; 
| 6 vols. of Pickering’s ‘** Diamond Classics,” 17s. 6d. ; 
Satirist, or Monthly Mirror, 808-11, 1/. 12s. 6d. ; 

Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 1835, 2/. 17+. 6/7. ; and Camden’s 
* Britannia,’ 1695, 1/. 5s. 


volume contains an | 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Evioser.—The use of the word in that sense is 
Shakespearian: ‘‘Thaw and resolve itself into a 
dew ” (* Macbeth’). 

Lrets (‘Once in a blue moon”).—See 6 ii. 
125, 236, 335; 7 S. v. 248. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOO KSELLERS' CATALOGU ES (J U LY). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, — 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, w. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


AMES THI N, 
BOOKSELLER, 
55, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, containing Works 
on Old Agriculture, Philology, Numismatics, 


&c.—Books relating to Scotland, Historical, 
Antiquarian, &c, 


CATALOGUE of REMAINDERS. 
144 pp. 
Pore: al gratis and post free on application. 


LEIGHTON’ S 


CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


Part VII., containing R-SHAKESPEARE, with about 160 
Illustrations, price 2s. (nearly ready). 


Part I., containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Parts III.—VI., D—Q, with 550 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN hanesasen. w. 


| BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Ancient and Modern Bookseller, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES issued Monthly. Post free 
to Bookbuyers. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has always on hand a large 
and varied stock of interesting books, including 
First Editions of Ancient and Modern Authors, 
Old English Books, Americana. First Editions of 


| Works in all branches of Literature. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES ‘SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION :— 
SPORTING BOOKS. 

BOOKS of the “SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Established 1848. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, | 


Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leeoh, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
INCLUDING MANY SCARCE AND DESIRABLE. 
ALso— 

CATALOGUE OF OLD FANCY PRINTS 
OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL, 

IN COLOURS, STIPPLE, AND MEZZOTINT. 
EITHER OF THE ABOVE SENT POST FREE. 


E. PARSONS & SONS, 


45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


CATALOGUE OF EARLY- PRINTED 
AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


And Works dealing with 
ART, THE DRAMA, ESSAYS, NATURAL 
HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY, FICTION, 
And a large number of 
RARE OLD EMBLEM BOOKS. 


Post free from 


THOMAS CARVER, Bookseller, 


8, HIGH TOWN, HEREFORD. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [i0®s. I. Jury 23, 1908, 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


finds in it something useful. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted."—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”"—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


WEEKLY. 
Post 


CHRONICLE. «= 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 
Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD, 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Published Weekly by JOHN © FRANCIS. Bream’s Ruildings Chancery Lane EC.; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. Saturday, July 23, 1904 
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